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Teachers are extravagant in their praise of 


Elmer’s 


LATIN GRAMMAR 


“My pupils are enthusiastic over ‘the new rules’, as they call them, and I find the 
rule for sequence of tenses much easier for them to understand and apply than the 
one ordinarily taught”. 


‘I am especially impressed with the clear, concise arrangement of the rules on cases 
and verbs, making it a very easy book for reference in the classroom. It eliminates 
the wordy discussion of rules that usually hinders the retaining of necessary con- 
struction knowledge by secondary students”. 


“You have simplified many problems that formerly were made needlessly difficult” 


“Your book is the first and only practical form in which Latin constructions have 
ever been put. [ shall recommend your Grammar in preference to all others”’. 


“The palpable endeavor on every page to make a Latin Grammar that will make 
things clear and intelligible to the student is the outstanding feature of the book. 
Everywhere one meets simple ways of saying grammatical truths, often quite new 
ways of putting them, and a wealth of enlightening examples to ensure the com- 
plete success of the statements”. 


For High Schools and Colleges 


Equally enthusiastic recognition of the superiority of the Elmer Latin Grammar comes 
from teachers from ali parts of the country. Their vivid comments are contained in a 
booklet entitled “What Teachers Think of Elmer's Latin Grammar’, which will be sent 
to you upon request. 


Include Elmer’s Latin Grammar in your next year’s textbook 
requisition. You will share these teachers’ enthusiasm and 
success. 
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x Adopted by the State of Florida 


a 
a for exclusive use for eight years 


| HARRINGTON AND McDUFFEE 
THIRD-YEAR LATIN 


Sip Teachers say that it is “far superior in make-up and contents to 

any other third-year book”... that it is ‘“‘an outstanding contri- 
a bution toward the realization of modern aims in the teaching of 

Latin”... that it “minimizes the difficulties which Cicero offers 

i a student who has had only two years’ preparation’’.—Let us send 

a . you complete information about this modern third-year book. 
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REFLECTIONS ON REREADING VERGIL' 


I have recently had the pleasure of rereading all of 
Vergil with pencil in hand and of setting down passages 
which, when grouped, have given me a view of Vergil 
that I did not have before, a view both more compre- 
hensive and more detailed, and have quickened my 
love and appreciation of the poet so that his whole 
work has become animated anew for me as the ex- 
pression of a living personality with which my own 
heart can not fail to throb in sympathy. This ex- 
perience can come to one only through the discharge of 
such a task, since, as Vergil teaches his farmers, only 
unremitting toil can bring real rewards. The study of a 
translation will not give such an experience (allow me 
to refer you to an article by Professor Grant Shower- 
man, The Way of the Translator, in The Unpopular 
Review, 5.84-100 [January, 1916]). Nor can any 
amount of reading about a poet give us his spirit; we 
must know him thoroughly for ourselves at first hand. 

In my rereading of Vergil I have noted his pathos 
and his humor, his universal human sympathy, his 
sympathy with animate nature, his relation to his en- 
vironment, his drawing of the characters of Aeneas and 
of Turnus, his interest in young men, his similes, his 
echoes of other poets and his imitations of them, de- 
scriptions of works of art in the Aeneid, the treatment 
of the gods and of the supernatural, of sacrifices and 
ritual, expressions for dawn and for night, aspects of 


<'This paper, in its original form, was delivered as a Presi- 
dential Address at the annual meeting of the Tennessee Philo- 
legient Association, at Nashville, February 25, 1916. It was 

ublished in Bulletin of Tennessee College, Volume IX, Number 4, 

arch, 1916. 

Professor Dutton was then at Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. The World War was in progress in Europe. ; 

The proposal that this paper be reprinted (with some modifi- 
cations) was made by me to Professor Dutton. I thought so 
highly of this paper that I gave an abstract of it, with comments on 
various points, in THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 11.57-58, 65-66 (De- 
camer 3, 10, 1917). The members of my Summer Session classes 
in Vergil invariably found it helpful. 

In THe CLassIcCaAL WEEKLY 24.171, note 11, I remarked that it 
has long been a grievance of mine that so much g work is 
buried in the ‘Studies’ and the like published under the auspices 
of various Universities. Miss Dutton's paper. published as a 

of an ordinary College Bulletin, was certain to be overlooked. 

t has, too, long been out of print. poe 

At a meeting of the American Philological Association, held a 
good many years ago, in Washington, L). C., there was a brief dis- 
cussion of certain metrical matters. | took the opportunity to 
remark that the Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association seemed a most excellent place in which to 
bury the results of my research. I pointed out that, where- 
as a certain paper by the English scholar, Hugh Andrew Johnson 
Munro, was often cited by Americar scholars in certain con- 
nections, papers on the same subject by Professor Milton W. 
Humphreys, an American scholar of the highest rank, were seldom 
if ever mentioned by American scholars, though these papers were 
in the Transactions, etc., and though, in my judgment, they were far 
better papers than the article by Munro. 

_I had ample evidence, from the letters which came to me, that I 
did a real service in reprinting last year, in THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
33-177 183, 185-190, 193-195, two papers by Professor Lodge, one 
of which had long been out of print (see 185, note 1). I am sure | 
am doing a similar service in reprinting Miss Dutton’s paper. 
I hope that many a reader of Tut CLassicaL WEEKLY will find in it 
a challenge to study Vergil’s works for himself or herself. In 
this way one can have his own Vergilian celebration, not as a 
spasmodic thing, an incident of the moment, and a thing soon 
forgotten, but as a xrijua és del, He can have it, too, not vicari- 
ously, but as a personal experience, won by definiteJpersonal 
effort. C. K.>. 


Roman life and customs in the Aeneid, Leitmotive in 
the Aeneid (such as the destiny of Iulus, the search for 
‘fleeing Italy’, Hector, the great champion and beloved 
hero, the hatred of Juno), instances of repetition, 
favorite expressions, poetic magic, and unforgettable 
verses. 

I have found myself with a constantly increasing 
awareness of the personality behind the work, as I 
put together passages exhibiting characteristic subjects 
and traits rather from the point of view of the poet as 
seen in his work than from what might appear to be 
their own logical relation to one another or their relative 
importance in connection with his work as a whole. 

Do we not read Vergil too entirely in the light of his 
mature and most finished works? He is called the 
poet of profound melancholy. Some critics, who have 
not penetrated his character in its completeness, 
speak of him as a pessimist. But often great men and 
women who are thoroughly impressed, as was Vergil, 
with the seriousness of life’s problems and tasks and are 
putting forth every effort to grapple with them for the 
common weal are revealed upon a truer insight into 
their characters as having their humanity completed 
by that underlying sense of humor which relieves and 
sustains the spirit in the hardest battles of life, humor 
often wholly unexpressed, sometimes unsuspected by 
the friends who walk beside them. This sense of 
humor is an inward source of refreshing, supplying 
that daily inner renewal of the joy in things that goes 
far toward maintaining the spirit which feels con- 
tinually the infinite pathos at the heart of nature 
and of the life of man. Pathos and humor lie side by 
side; one who is capable of the greatest tenderness of 
human sympathy can hardly fail to feel the humor as 
well as the pathos in man’s daily experience. Certainly, 
without the power of this vision he can neither see 
life sanely nor see it whole, nor can he translate his 
sympathy into terms of vigorous and helpful action. 
That Vergil did not lack this quality is clear to one who 
will run through his poems with this matter in mind’. 

Were it not so difficult to see a jest in a language 
foreign to us, or were we quite conversant with all 
details of Roman life and customs, we might discover 
more instances of Vergil's relieving humor. A few we 
all recognize. 

It is easy for us to laugh with the Trojans at the 
cautious old pilot Menoetes (5. 159-182)’, who, in his 
fear of hidden reefs, had disobeyed his captain, Gyas; 
it is easy, I say, to laugh at him as he swims heavily 
to the rock, and as, dripping in his drenched clothes 
and spluttering the sea-water from his mouth, he 
climbs up the rock. 


<*On the subject of humor in Vergil see remarks by Professor 
William C. Greene in Tue CLAssiCAL WEEKLY 24.179, and my 
own remarks there, note 34a. C.K.>. | 

<'References like this are to passages in the Aeneid. C. K.>. 
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Our proneness to laugh at a fallen man and to 
contest the fairness of a race or a game or the umpire’s 
decision makes us enjoy the laughter of Aeneas (5. 
358-361) as he good-naturedly gives a consolation 
prize to Nisus, who had slipped and fallen as he was 
about to win the footrace. _ 

The rough banter of the shepherds in Eclogue 3 is 
part of the convention of one type of amoebean contest 
in song, and also is a direct imitation of Theocritus; 
vet its real humor does not fail to draw a smile. 

There is, perhaps, only slight humor in the statement 
(Eclogues 6.3-5) that Apollo tweaked the poet's ear as 
he was preparing to sing of kings and battles, and bade 
him continue to feed his fat sheep and practice his 
slender (‘skinny’) song, but the general notion was 
thought worthy of imitation by Horace* (Carmina 4. 
15.1-4), Ovid (Ars Amatoria 2.493-510), and Milton 
(Lycidas 77), with, however, less humor, unless it be in 
Ovid's picture of Cupid's trick (Amores 1.1~—30), which 
pleases us, despite its greater elaboration. 

But we are more attracted by the delicate humor 
seen in well-known passages of the Georgics. No 
translation of Vergil’s admonition to the farmers (1. 
181-186), ‘beware of the little foxes that spoil the 
vines”, can make us wholly appreciate the humor of 
the Latin, brought out by the rhythm of verses 181 
182: 

tum variae inludant pestes: saepe exiguus mus 

sub terris posuitque domos atque horrea fecit 
These verses were suggested, doubtless, by the Greek 
proverb, which Horace gives in translation (Ars Poetica 
139), taking pains to label his joke with ridiculus; 
parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. In Vergil 
the humor is emphasized by the choice of words that 
are suited to dignified human beings and so are in 
amusing contrast to the size of the mouse, as in Aeneid 
4.401-402 they are to that of the ant that ‘lays waste’ 
(populat) a great heap of grain. We smile, too, at 
Vergil’s imitation of croaking frogs (Georgics 1.378), et 
veterem in limo ranae cecinere querellam, which re- 
calls Aristophanes, Frogs 209-269. The alliterative 
solemn stateliness of sound which marks the de 
scription of the solitary raven as he stalks along the 
dry sand and calls for rain (Georgics 1.388-389), 

Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce 

et sola in sicca secum spatiatur harena, 
is really better than Poe's ‘In there stepped a saintly 
raven from the stately days of yore’. Mr. T. E. 
Page, who has a notably keen ear for rhythm and all the 
poetic devices of sound, in his suggestive Introduction 
to his edition of the Georgics® (to which I would refer 


<‘Compare, too, in a way, Horace, Sermones, 2.6.14-15. C. K.> 

‘Except when it is otherwise stated, the renderings of Vergil 
that appear in this paper are my own. For effectiveness in reading 
to an audien e they are sometimes ‘free’ renderings, sometimes 
they are, in effect, paraphrases. I did not, however, intend in any 
ease to do violence to the Latin. 

<*The requisite information about Mr. Page's editions of the 
works of Vergil is as follows: P. verais Maronis Bucolica et Georgica 
(London, Macmillan, 1898. Pp. xl + 306; The Aeneid of Virgil, 
Books I-VI (London and New York, Macmillan, 18904. Pp. xxii 4+ 
506); The Aeneid of Virgil, Books VII-XII (London and New 
York, Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xxiv + 479). Mr. Page's books are 
well worthy of study, even thoug h with much that is acute and the 
result of indepe ndent reflection he mixes much that is utterly 
prosaic, and though he has a most irritating way of attributing to 
others, especially to Conington, views which they do not hold at 


for other examples of the sort I have cited), mentions 
the description of a man making wry faces at a bitter 
taste as the one instance in the Georgics of broad humor 
(2.246-247): 

at sapor indicium faciet, manifestus et ora 

tristia temptantum sensu torquebit amaro’. 

But the most charming example of Vergil’s delicate 
humor is the familiar passage (Georgics 4.67-87) 
in which, after describing (67-85) in terms suitable 
to the portrayal of great military feats the combat of 
the rival chieftains among the bees*, he says (86-87), 

Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 

pulveris exigui iactu compressa quiescent. 

Mackail® renders these verses by .These stormy 
passions and these mighty conflicts will be lulled to 
rest by a handful of scattered dust”. Mr. T. E. Page 
(in his note on 86-87) sees the possibility of latent 
pathos by way of a reflection on the vanity of human 
ambition, for, he argues, ‘‘pulveris tactu might certainly 
suggest burial to a Roman ear..."’, as it recalls to us 
the appeal of Horace’s shipwrecked mariner in Car- 
mina 1.28.34-35. 

It is not strange that the young Vergil, trained by 
the study of Greek poetry, experimented first with a 
purely Greek form, the Theocritean idyl of shepherd 
life. His own development is shown by his lessening 
dependence on his models, by his adoption of the 
symbolism which furnished him an opportunity of ex- 


“a 


pressing indirectly sentiments which his shy nature 
may not have found it easy to express more directly, 
a symbolism from this time on associated with this form 
of poetry, and by the execution of the Eclogues and by 
their spirit, which, as Coleridge says of Lycidas, is ‘‘as 
original as if it contained no traces of the author’s 
acquaintance with ancient pastoral poetry from Theo- 
critus downwards’? 

The true lover of Vergil does not fail in affection 
for the Eclogues, although, as Sellar'® remarks, in 
effect (171), it is not in virtue of the originality and 
consistency of their conception, but rather in virtue of 


all, and then proceeding to refute, to his own satisfaction, those 
views. 

On Mr. Page as a commentator on Horace I had something to 
say in THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.89-00, in the course of my article 
on Scholarship (January 16, 1928). 

The particular passage in =~ Page's edition of the Georgics 
which Miss Dutton had in mind will be found in note 2 to page 
xxxiv (this note extends through page xxxv. C. K.> 

<'F. Hirtzel, in the Oxford Classical Te xt Series edition of the 
text of Vergil, reads amaror, a nominative sing: ular of a rare noun. 
In his critical note Mr. Hirtzel says that Macrobius gives amaro, 
“quod ‘plerosque omnis’ legisse testatur Aulus Gellius’’. He does 
not give the exact references to Macrobius and Gellius. See 
Saturnalia 6.1.47 and Noctes Atticae 1.21.1-2. Mr. Hirtze! fails 
to add that Gellius himself goes on to cite Hyginus as authority 
for the reading amaror, as something quod ipse inv ene rit in libro qui 
fuerit ex domo atque familia Vergili Macrobius, who owes 
so much to Gellius, here gives, without comment, amaro. C. K.>. 

‘At this point the xr should read the passage in A. Sedg- 
wick's edition of Verwil, 1.30-40, fo which I refer in Tue CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY > 179, note oa Cc 

<‘aThe Eclogues and Georgics a Virgil Translated from the 
Latin by J. W. Mackail: ‘‘New Edition’’ (London and New York, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1915). ©. K.>. 

<*I should like to bring to the attention of readers of Tur 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY a book er ntitled Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral 
Drama, A Literary Inquiry, With Special Reference to the Pre- 
Restoration Stage in England, by Walter W. Greg (London, A. H. 
Bullen, 1906. Pp. xii + 464). The first two chapters in this book 
deal with Foreign Pastoral Poetry (1-67) and Pastoral Poetry in 
England (68-154). Greek pastoral poetry is discussed in pages 8 
13; the bucolic eclogue in classical Latin is treated in pages 13 
© 

<0w, ¥. ‘Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: Virgil’ 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1883. Pp. xx + 423. C. K.>. 
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their general truth of feeling and the perfection of the 
medium through which that feeling is conveyed that 
those who admire the Eclogues must vindicate their 
claim to poetic honor. He adds (172) that Words- 
worth’s appreciation of the Eclogues “is a certain 
touchstone of the genuineness of Vergil’s feeling for 
nature..."’ It is true, as he further points out (172) 
that 

.the mood of the Eclogues is one most natural to 
man’s spirit in the beautiful lands of Southern Europe. 
The freshness and softness of Italian scenes are present 
in the Eclogues, in the rich music of the Italian lan- 
guage, while it still retained the strength, fulness, and 
majesty of its tones. These poems are truly represen- 
tative of Italy, not as a land of old civilization, of his- 
toric renown, of great cities, of corn-crops, and vine- 
yards,—‘the mighty mother of fruits and men;’—but 
as a land of a soft and genial air, beautiful with the 
tender foliage and fresh flowers and blossoms of spring, 
and with the rich colouring of autumn; a land which 
has most attuned man’s nature to the influences of 
music and of pictorial art... . 


This well describes the charm of the Eclogues, which 
leads a lover of nature and of Italy to feel a true affec- 
tion for them, although the spontaneity of the Greek 
pastoral may make it still more fascinating. 

However artificial the English pastoral may be, we 
owe to the ancient pastoral elegy certain English 
poems which we all agree with Tucker" in realizing 
that we could not spare, notably the Lycidas of Milton, 
on the death of his friend King, the Adonais of Shel- 
ley, on the death of Keats, the Thyrsis of Matthew 
Arnold, on the death of Clough. Tucker continues 
thus (57): 

..A more refined, more distant and subtle develop- 


ment from the same original is Tennyson’s Jn Me- 
moriam....<his> Oecenone is in essence a pastoral 


idyl.... 

Although we love to trace these most beautiful of 
English pastorals to the original source in the natural 
and exquisitely sweet and beautiful laments of Theo- 
critus, Bion, and Moschus, it may be doubted if this 
form of poetry would have come into English verse at 
all had it not been transmitted through Vergil. 

Our own experience of a constant sorrow and under- 
lying sadness in the face of the present war <the World 
War>, which we realize only enough to give us a faint 
conception of its sobering effect on the peoples actually 
engaged, and of the great travail of soul which must 
forever leave its mark upon those who have lived 
through it, helps us to understand how so tender a 
spirit as Vergil’s must have been deeply and perma- 
nently affected by the suffering through which he had 
seen his country and his countrymen passing during 
the long civil wars of his early manhood. At this age 
an impressionable nature such as his would reflect 
most seriously upon the great events that were moving 
the nation and were threatening the Rome which he 
had looked upon first with the wondering eyes of a 
countryman, like Tityrus of Eclogue 1, but which in 
his student days there he had come to love as ‘the 
most beautiful thing in the world’ (Georgics 2.534). 


<"T. G. Tucker, The Foreign Debt of English Literature, so- 
57 (London, George Bell and Sons, 1907. Pp. viii + 257). C. K.> 


Since he held aloof from actual participation in the 
war, he would be chiefly impressed by the human 
suffering which it entailed and which he saw before 
his eyes. Nor was he himself untouched by its op- 
pression, for his father’s little farm was confiscated as 
a part of the tract about Cremona assigned to the 
veterans of Philippi. 

Glover", writing (12) of the early years of Vergil, 
quotes an acute remark of Sainte-Beuve" in regard 
to the influence upon character exerted by the small- 
ness of a peasant’s holding: 

‘—everything means so much more than on a large 
estate; the beasts are more closely watched, the crop is 
more a matter of daily thought, hopes and fears gather 
with quicker alternation and keener edge about every- 
thing; the growing boy is in closer and more personal 
contact with every part of farm labour. On a farm too 
the close relation of work and result is perhaps clearer 
than in many industries... .’ 

This influence is apparent everywhere in the Eclogues, 
and, still more notably, in the Georgics. It may leave 
many country boys untouched, but it put Vergil’s 
sensitive, meditative, poet-soul so in sympathy with all 
sentient nature about him that he felt his kinship with 
it, and described its life in terms of human feeling 
and action which arouse within us also the poetic imagi- 
nation that feels the joy and the sorrow of the ants 
and the bees, of the birds and the beasts and the 
flowers, while for the farmer he touches with the poet's 
magic the dryest details of precepts. 

The Countess Cesaresco, writing" from the Lago di 
Gardo as one to whom “...The poets of the Old 
World became ... not dead poets but living men— 
living observers of things I could myself observe 
every day...'’, devotes a sympathetic chapter" to 
“Virgil in the Country’’. She shows how true even 
to-day are Vergil’s statements about the land of which 
he wrote, and well expresses (139) the lesson of the 
Georgics: . . If Hesiod’s cry was ‘Work, work, work,’ 
Vergil added, ‘Yes, and in that work you will find the 
best return that human existence can give...’ " 

In the Georgics, that great hymn of labor, Vergil 
not only hands down the agricultural precepts which 
he found in the literary sources that suggested this 
didactic poem, but so embodies the practical results of 
his own accurate observations that scholars to-day 
are learning that it has been largely due to ignorance 
of the country or of the changes that have occurred 
there since Vergil’s time that certain of his state- 
ments have been thought incorrect. To most of us 
the Georgics are dear chiefly for the charm of their 
introductory invocations and for those marvellous 
poems within a poem, in which the author's enthusiasm 
carries him beyond himself, and he teaches us the lesson 
of toil (1.118-159), how the Great Father did not wish 


<"In Vergil: A Biography (New York, Holt, 1922), Professor 
Tenney Frank has a chapter entitled Sc hool and War (15-27). On 
pages 22-24 he suggests, but without a shred of real evidence, that 
Vergil saw military and naval service both. C. K.>. 

<"T. R. Glover, Studies in Vergil, or, as later ‘‘editions’’ (rather 
senmaied ) have it, Virgil (later editions or reprints are published by 
Mac uillan). C. K.>. 

tudes ur Virgil, 35-37- 

<u ountess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco, The Outdoor Life in 
Greek and Roman Poets and Kindred Studies (London, Mac- 
millan, 1911. Fora notice of this book see Taz CLAssIcaL Weekty 
12.113-114). For the quotation in the text see the » <email 
Note, vii. C. K.> <#See pages 125-143. K.> 
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the way of agriculture to be easy, but ‘‘made care a 
whetstone for the wit of man'’'’, that experience by 
practice and by study might forge out various arts till 
at last incessant toil and the push of poverty win for 
man the mastery over all things. Again, he bursts 
forth in praise of spring (2.323-345), which sets his soul 
athrob with all nature around him (338-345): 
‘I could believe that no othe days than these lighted 
the world in its first infancy; that was spring, the great 
world was enjoying spring A: the wintry winds spared 
their mighty blasts when the first flocks drank in the 
light and the iron race of men raised its head from 
the hard fields, and the wild beasts were let loose 
into the forests and the stars into the heavens. Nor 
could young and tender creatures now endure the hard- 
ships of life, did not such great quiet come as a respite 
hetween the cold and the heat, and did not the kindly 
care of heaven take the earth into its charge’ 
Again, Vergil describes (1.311-350) such an autumn 
storm as he had often seen in his northern Italian home, 
or (3.339-383) the winter of which he had heard as 
affecting those more northern climes from which his 
Italian nature and his frail physique shrank. Again, 
he strikes (1.461-514) that deep patriotic note which 
concentrates so much of the great purpose that was 
forming within his soul, to build by his poetry a temple 
of fame for the land of his birth and his love, and for the 
great administrator for whose safety he prays, the man 
who at the end of all the weary years was at last bring 
ing his dear land back to peace and prosperity, that, 
after long and bitter experience of the wrath of heaven, 
men might once more have joy in that wondrous Italy 
(2.136-176) with which the richest lands elsewhere on 
earth can not vie, where everlasting spring abides and 
summer lives on in seasons not its own, a land which is 
great parent of the fruits of earth and mighty mother of 
heroic men. So might they learn in peace to know 
the true happiness of the country life (2.458-540), in 
comparison with which the restless ambitions of the 
great men of the city have no temptation for Vergil 
himself. A knowledge of the rustic gods, Vergil adds, 
brings happiness comparable with any that the great 
conquests of science and philosophy have attained. 
What may it not mean if only war-torn Italy can learn 
this lesson of the blessedness of the country, with its 
simple home joys of faithful wife, of loving children 
and friendly neighbors, with hardy toil that may fill the 
table with unbought viands such as that old man, 
whom he had once seen in Tarentum (4.116-148), by 
loving care brought forth from a few acres of poor soil 
while he was so happy withal that he equalled in his 
mind the wealth of kings? It was this simple life of 
the country that nourished the heroes of old who had 
made Rome great. Could he teach this lesson to the 
veterans of the civil war, who, in their lives of ex 
citement, had lost the taste for the real blessings of life, 
could agricultural prosperity once more return to 
Italy, even his epic of national glory could hardly do a 
greater service to his country 

So full are the Georgics of the spirit of Vergil’s boy- 


i7In his edition of the Georgics (Oxford: At the ¢ larendon Press, 
1802). Mr. C. S. Jerram, in his note on 1.123, aseribes this trans 
lation to “Mr. Blackmore”. <He gives no information at all 
about where the translation can be found. C. K.>. 


hood home, to his lasting affection for which they seem 
to be a tribute, that it is difficult to realize that they 
were written in the main after he had taken up his 
residence in Naples. 

We may now return to a consideration of some of 
those traits which characterize Vergil’s whole work. 
If we turn our attention to the Vergilian pathos so 
often mentioned, we shall observe that it is often 
marked by certain frequently recurring tragic words 
Infelix, ‘unhappy’, ‘ill-fated’, ‘accursed’, sounds like a 
tolling knell over and over throughout the Aeneid'”® 
Some fifty times we hear it. Jnfelix are Dido, An 
dromache, the marriage couch of Deiphobus, Theseus, 
Dares, Troilus, the Wooden Horse, Coroebus the lover 
of Cassandra, the shade of Creusa, Priam, the harpy 
Celaeno, Ulysses, Nisus, Brutus (the first consul; he was 
infelix because he had to punish his son as a traitor), 
Juno in her inability to accomplish the destruction of 
the Aeneadae, Amata, under the influence of Allecto, 
and again just before her suicide, Euryalus, the mother 
of Euryalus, on receiving news of his death, Evander 
in the death of his son, Camilla, and, finally, Turnus. 
We hear the word usually in connection with disaster, 
but sometimes it strikes a warning note even in the 
midst of joy, as when, in her first delight in the com 
panionship of Aeneas, the ill-fated Dido (1.749) pro 
longed the night with conversation and drank deep 
draughts of love, or in the charming picture that shows 
how, while Troy still stood, Andromache unattended 
was wont to take the little Astyanax by a private way 
and a back door to visit his grandparents. At other 
times the impending doom is foreshadowed by mequt 
quam, or frustra'*, or miserande. It is as if Vergil could 
never forget an all-abiding sense of human helplessness 
in the hands of Fate, and would teach us by continually 
repeated examples the lesson which he can not refrain 
from explicity expressing (10.501-502) as Turnus 
exultantly puts on the belt of Pallas whom he had slain, 
which ts later to cause his own death, when Aeneas, 
about to yield to Turnus’s appeal for mercy, catches 
‘ight of it (12.940-952). Vergil’s words, in 10.501-502, 
are 

Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae 

et servare modum, rebus sublata secundis! 
Here is the old lesson of Greek tragedy, of the @@évos 
and the véueors that follow overweening pride and 
exultation in good fortune 

Sometimes the feeling of human helplessness is 
combined with that of human ignorance. In such 
connections Vergil uses inscius or nescius, immemor 
or imprudens, ‘unconscious’, ‘unmirdful’, ‘unaware’. As 
Dido fondles Cupid-Ascanius (1. 718, 712), she is 
‘unaware’ how great a god is plotting against her; the 
shepherd hearing the rush and the roar of the swift 
torrent of the overflowing mountain stream, unknowing 


<"taNote here Professor Greene's remarks on this point, Tur 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 24.177, note 24, in his reference to a paper by 
Professor H. FP. Rebert. See, too, my own comment there. C, K.>. 
‘Since I feel certain that the Romans connected /rustra with 
fraus, the word frustra seems to me a far more powerful word than 
nequiquam, I see in frustra the sugyestion that the person of whom 
it 1s said was deceived, cheated of his expectations, e. z. by his own 
blundering or by the Fates. A. Walde, Lateinisches Etymolo 
gisches Worterbuch’ (Heidelberg, Winter, 1910), accepts the con 
nection of frusira with fraus. C. K.>. 
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what it is, looks forth, dazed, from the summit of the 
rock. Vergil borrows from Homer's Sporoic: 
his expressions miseris mortalibus, aegris mortalibus to 
voice his own deep sense of pathos. Compare, for 
example, 11.182-183, ‘Meantime Aurora raised her 
kindly light for hapless mortals, bringing back work and 
toil’. That day's work and toil had to do with the 
burial of those who had fallen in hattle! 

We have but one direct testimony from Vergil of his 
loving care for his father, the short poem (Catalepton 
8 [10])!2 in which he invokes the httle farm of Siro, his 
former teacher, which, upon the confiscation of the 
Mantuan farm, furnished a refuge to which Vergil 
entrusted himself and those whom he had always loved, 
and especially his father, for whom, he prays, this 
may be what Mantua and Cremona had been. Vergil's 
efforts secured the restoration of the farm, but this 
flight with his father may have been in his mind as he 
wrote of Aeneas's flight from Troy carrying his aged 
father Anchises. It may be that we owe to his own 
great devotion to his father the marvelous pathos and 
tenderness with which the parental relation is repre 
sented in the Aeneid. We may explain the Lettmotiv 
of the repeated appeal to ‘the hope of rising [ulus’ 
(spes surgentis Iult) by which Aeneas 1s spurred on in 
time of need as part of the destiny which he ts called to 
fulfill, but one can not read the entire Aeneid without 
being markedly impressed by the truth and depth of 
feeling in the poet's heart whenever this chord is 
struck. In describing Daedalus’s commemoration, on 
the doors of the Temple of Apollo, of his own story, 
Vergil says (6.30-33), 

‘You too, Icarus, would have borne a great part in so 
great a work had grief permitted. Twice he had at- 
tempted to depict in gold the sad story of your fall, 
twice the father’s hands fell and failed in the task’. 

There is one touching picture of mother and son 
(Aeneid 9.283-292). When Eurvalus with Nisus 
starts on his fatal night of daring exploits, he entrusts 
to Ascanius the old mother who had followed him 
from Troy and had not deserted tn Sicily with the dis 


<'*To this poem Professor Greene made reference twice at least 
in THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 24.168-173, 177-181. I quote the 
poem in full here: 


Villula, quae Sironis eras, et pauper agelle, 
verum illi domino tu quoque divitiae, 

me tibi et hos una mecum, quos semper amavi, 
si quid de patria tristius audiero, 

commendo, in primisque patrem Tu nune eris dh 
Mantua quod fuerat quodque Cremona prius. 


append the translation by Professor H. R. Fairclough (The 
Loeb Classical Library, 2.493): 

“O little villa, that once wast Siro's, and thou, poor tiny farm 
yet to such an owner even thou wert wealth—to thee, if aught more 
sad | hear about our home-land, I entrust myself, and, along with 
me, those whom I have ever loved, my father first and foremost 
Thou shalt now be to him what Mantua and what Cremona had 
been aforetime”™ 

I give also the version by Joseph J. Mooney, The Minor Poems of 
Vergil, Metrically Translated into English (Birmingham, Cornish 
Brothers, 1916): see page 61 


“© little country house and scanty fields 
Which wast our Syro's, thee to us he yields, 
But yet that owner's wealth thou didst compose. 
To thee do I commend myself and those 
Whom I have always loved along with me, 
Among the first my father; if it be 
That aught more sad I hear about our home— 
Thou now wilt be to him what Mantua 
And what Cremona, too, aforetume were’’. 


heartened women there. He does so in these words 
(287-290): 

‘Without saying goodbye I leave her unaware of this 
peril of mine, be it great or small. Night and your 
right hand be my witness that it is because I could not 
bear mv mother's tears. Comfort her in her need, I 
beg, and care for her when I am gone’. 

Vergil continues (292-294), ‘And Ascanius’s heart was 
touched by the vision of a son's great love’, which re- 
minded him of his own parents, and he promises to care 
for Eurvalus’s mother as if she were his own. The news 
of Euryalus’s death (9.474-476, 489) finds the mother 
weaving a garment for him as the solace of her anxiety. 
The shuttle falls from her hands and her work is all un- 
ravelled; she rushes to the walls and the front ranks of 
the battle line, heedless of danger, and of darts (477 

499). Each must read for himself the story of her 
grief in order truly to feel its poignancy, and with it 
should be read Vergil's wonderful model in Homer 
(Iliad 22.448 515), Homer's description of the way in 
which the story of Hector’s death comes to Andro- 
mache, the ideal wife. Where in literature shall we 
find more affecting pictures of such sorrow? 

lapyx, the surgeon (12.391-397), to whom Apollo 

for his love offered all his gifts and arts, vet, 
‘that he might delay the doom of his father sick unto 
death, chose rather to know the virtues of herbs and the 
practice of healing, and to exercise unfamed a silent 
art’. 

Our hearts are touched as by an experience of the 
present day by Evander's farewell (8.558-584) to his 
son Pallas as he sends him forth with Aeneas, and 
by his piteous sorrow when the dead body of Pallas is 
brought home to him (11.139-181). When at last with 
difficulty he finds voice, he cries (158-161), 

Happy are you, my sainted wife, in your death, in 
that vou did not live to see this grief! But I have out- 
lived my span of life, only that I, his father, might 
survive him now that he is gone’. 

The unspeakably cruel Mezentius has two tender 
spots in his nature®® (Aeneid 10.839-866), his love for 
his noble war horse and his love for his son. The 
picture of that son's devoted sacrifice, an act by which, 
for the time being, he saves his father’s life, is drawn 
with consummate art and with Vergil’s tenderest 
touches (10.814-824): 

‘When the Fates spin the very last threads of life for 
Lausus, Aeneas’s sword passes through the tunic 
which the young man's mother had woven of plant 
gold thread, but in truth, as the son of Anchises saw 
the face of the dying youth and his features, features 
pale in wondrous wise, then, pitying him, he groaned 
deeply and stretched forth his hand, and the sight of a 
son's devotion to his father touched his heart’. 

No translation or paraphrase can give the suggestive- 
ness of the Latin. As Aeneas saw the young Lausus 
dying in defense of his father, the thought of his love 
for his own father overwhelmed him (823-824). The 
thought is subtly suggested* in advance by the name 


Anchisiades (822). But did not the remembrance of 


<*See my notes on 10.851-85§2, 10.901. C, K.>. 

<"On Vergil’s epithets see a book entitled Characters and 
Epithets. A Study in Vergil’s Aeneid (Yale University Press, 
1926, This book was reviewed in THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 23. 
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his own young son also flash through Aeneas’s mind? 
The savage Mezentius, who feared not death and 
defied the gods, said (879), ‘This <= the death of my 
son> was the only way by which you could destroy 


me 


(To be concluded) 


Sweet COLLece, 


Sweet Berar, Emity H. Dutton 


Latin—First Year. By Ralph Van Deman Magoffin 
and Margaret Young Henry. New York and 
Newark: Silver, Burdett and Company (1928). Pp. 
xiv + 392 + xl. 

Latin—First Year, by Professor R. V. D. Magoffin 
and Dr. Margaret Y. Henry, is one of the numerous 
brood of first-year Latin books produced by The 
Classical Investigation of the American Classical 
League, the chief purposes of which, for the first year, 
were to increase the interest of the pupil by emphasiz- 
ing the cultural and literary values of Latin and by 
paying more attention to English derivatives from 
Latin, and to reduce the difficulties of this year by 
omitting many of the harder constructions. There is a 
very strong suspicion in the minds of many that all this 
results in prescribing somewhat greater information 
about Latin, and conveying considerably less knowledge 
of Latin. At any rate, in the effort to realize the pur- 
poses mentioned above this book has quite admirably 
succeeded. The language of the explanations is, for the 
most part, simple and clear, and the derivation both of 
Latin and of English words is generally well handled. 
The illustrations are unusually abundant and well- 
chosen, and proper credit for these is carefully given; 
it is even stated that some of them were inserted 
through the “‘courtesy’’ of the senior author. Many 
of the 85 Opuscula or Lessons begin with one or more 
Latin mottoes that have some connection with the 
text that follows. This is always a Latin story, or 
part of a serial story (in ‘made’ Latin), with the less 
common words translated as they come, followed by a 
vocabulary of words to be learned, and a discussion 
of new forms and constructions found in the text. 

The plan of all these newer books requires a much 
larger use of Latin narrative than was formerly custom- 
ary, and at the same time makes the writing of it far 
more difficult. To get idiomatic Latin for 160 pages 
without the perfect indicative, and throughout the 
book without the subjunctive is a task approaching 
the impossible. The only good substitute for the 
perfect in such stories is the historical present, never, 
of course, exclusively used in real Latin, but in this 
book, as in many others, the imperfect is called in to 
help altogether too often. The present is often used 
for the imperfect in descriptive clauses, and a complete 
disregard of the elementary principles of time-spheres 
is repeatedly shown by the intermingling of imperfects 
and futures. 

The excellencies mentioned above, however, and the 
wide reputation of the senior author will undoubtedly 
secure for the book an extensive use. All the more 
regrettable, therefore, is the fact that the book is so 


filled with blemishes and mistakes of all kinds and 
degrees as to make it impossible for an intelligent 
and conscientious teacher to use it with any degree of 
satisfaction. A somewhat more copious quotation 
from the book than is customary in reviews of such 
works seetms necessary in order to justify so harsh a 
judgment, but even the list that follows is only a very 
small fraction of what might be given. 

First I comment on difficulties in English. In (279)! 
we read: “Remember that neither nouns nor adjectives 
ever change from one declension to another...""? What 
this is intended to mean is that adjectives do not have 
the endings of all declensions to suit the nouns they 
modify. 

In (327.5) we read, ‘remember that cum, when used 
with a pronoun, is attached to it..."" This statement 
does not indicate to which end of the pronoun cum is 
attached; besides, the rule is not true for all pronouns. 
The words quoted above are followed by this direction: 
153". In (153) we read “. .. When cum is used 
with the ablative of ego or ti, it is attached to the 
pronoun..."’ It appears, then, that nothing definite is 
said in the book about the use of cum with forms of 
the relative or interrogative pronoun; there is no 
reference to the matter in the Index. In (331, page 
213), in the legend under an illustration, we find ‘‘the 
well-togated Roman...’’; in (274, page 179) we have 
“the libral ds..." The latter expression is a good 
enough technical term when it is rightly used. In the 
rather confusing statement in this section (page 179), it 
seems to refer to a somewhat mythical prehistoric 
bar of copper, weighing just one pound and just one 
foot long, marked off into inches. 

Note also such expressions as (300) ‘““Two Roman 
and one modern terra cottas’’, as the caption of the 
Section, and (364, page 230) “‘... Zethus made the sar- 
cophagus for himself, for a fellow-freedwoman, and for 
his wife...” 

Archaeology, as might be expected, receives un- 
usual attention. The illustrations are most interesting, 
and the descriptions are vivid. But the archaeological 
imagination of the authors shows a certain lack of re- 
straint. We read (385, page 245) that ‘‘there is hardly a 
thing the Greeks ever did that is not painted on some 
vase, or cup, or bowl’’; on page 2 we read that “‘Roman 
engineers built thousands of miles of roads paved with 
stone or lava, and that part of those roads which has 
not been taken up purposely, is as good today as when 
it was laid down more than two thousand years ago. . ."’ 
Leaving out the question how many thousands of 
miles of paved Roman roads still existent were laid 
down before Vergil’s birth, just think of all those 
thousands of miles of road, not one of which is any the 
worse for wear and tear, for the freshets, and in some 
places for the frosts of two thousand years! 

It is definitely implied (527, page 324) that the 
reason we call our backbone a ‘spine’ is because the Ro 
mans called the central platform in the Circus Maximus 
Spina. Racing drivers are said (527, page 325) to 
have carried daggers to cut the reins with, in case of a 


‘Numbers in parentheses refer to Sections in the book. 
*The italics here are the authors’. 
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runaway, though knives would seem more useful for 
that purpose. In the same Section we read also that 
“The spectators all belonged to one or another of four 
racing factions. probably in the same way that 
every spectator at a Yale-Harvard football game is 
connected with one or the other institution. 

The Germans under Ariovistus are said (589, in the 
Latin reading passage, in ‘made’ Latin) to have come 
into the Roman province of Gaul, though Caesar does 
not mention the fact, and Caesar's right wing and the 
German left wing are represented as conquering each 
other at the same time. This latter statement results 
from a careless change of Caesar's dextro to sintstro. 

A picture of a matron buying cherries (562, page 
351), and slyly putting more in the scale pan than there 
should be, is labeled “Overweight Did Not Worry 
Roman Women”. Beneath the picture of a dolphin 
stamped on a bronze discus (469) we read: “. . . Perhaps 
this bronze dolphin when he went hurtling through the 
air in the farthest discus throw at the athletic games 
thought he was a flying fish’’. In (159) we have ‘ 
Two other Latin sayings are also pertinent without 
The carved likeness of a shoe- 


being impertinent 
maker on his tombstone (493) is described as ‘‘a like 
ness that has outlasted any last he ever made = 

But the defects that should count most against the 
book are found in its statements of Latin usage and in 
its Latinity. These are innumerable, and often des 
perate. A very few illustrations must suffice. Compare 
e. g. (207): “ if it - is> does not agree with a 
noun, it is a pronoun For ‘“‘agree"’ read ‘modify’. 
The pronoun is regularly ‘agrees’ with the noun to 
which it refers. 

Committo, which keeps unchanged the m of its prefix, 
is said (376) to show assimilation. 

Long and short u are said (11) to be pronounced as in 
tune and tusk, which would make fucus sound like few 
cuss. The phonetic equivalent of Cepheus is given (182) 
as ‘‘See-fews”’, in which the final s would have the 
sound of s!! 

A verb is said to be called impersonal (439) ‘because 
no particular person is the subject of such a verb" 
Colloco is defined by “collect"’ (129) and is frequently 
used in that sense, though it never has just that mean 
ing. In a list of words to be learned (489), we find 
“pratids reddere return thanks, make a return’, but 
these two different English notions are regularly ex 
pressed by gratias agere, and gratiam referre, while gra 
tias reddere is almost never found in either sense. In 
(530, page 326, lines 2-3), we have in a reading lesson, 

. plébs . constituérunt; in a footnote cénstituérunt 
is described as “plural because of the plural idea in 
plébs"’. In real Latin the verb with plebs is singular. 

Under the motto “Amicitia colenda est, qua nihil 
habémus melius" (544) we are a bit surprised to read 
that ‘‘We have here the comparative of an adverb. . .”’ 

In (580) we find * Sabint sé nihil dataros 
esse cOnstituerant..."’ In this sense constituo 1s 
used only with the present infinitive without ex 
pressed subject. 

In (593) we find the statement that 
<i. e. all fifth declension nouns except res and dtes> 


all others 


are declined in the singular but lack some or all forms 
in the plural’’. This is a wild misstatement, for very 
few of the hundred or so nouns of this declension are 
found in the genitive and the dative singular. 

The stems of res, spes and fides are said to end in 
short e (593). 

Amulius is called the avunculus of Romulus and 
Remus (166). But relationship to this kind of an 
uncle was always through his sister. Amulius was a 
patruus magnus of the twins. 

Some phrases seem to be merely literal translations of 
English idioms. Compare e. g. (429) ad casam parvam 
appropinquantés 4 sene Philémone et ab ux6re cum 
hospitiO recept! sunt...and (283) Bonds, posted, pax 
Otiumque in Elysio...exspectant. In the first passage 
the inexact English present participle should be ren- 
dered by a clause with cum or ubi (unless the authors 
thought that the aged couple welcomed the gods while 
the gods were still on the road). The second passage 
ought to be completely recast. In (429) porta is wrong- 
ly used for tanua. 

The marking of all vowels before gn as long is dis- 
tinctly out of date. 

It is really hard to understand why any one should 
write paulum postea (510, page 313), the like of which is 
almost impossible to find in good Latin, instead of 
paulo post, which is extremely common. 

In (537) we find “Té@.. occidere cupivi"’.. .; ac- 
cording to the well-known Latin idiom, this should be 
ocrrected to cupid. There is a similar error in (544): 
“hellum cum Poenis multés annds gesserant..."'; here 
gerébant is required. The right idiom is found in (589), 
but without the explanation which it needs, The 
following sentence (502) may be quoted as a fitting 
climax: “... Omnés, qui sé esse dignds itidicdvérunt, 
in urbe sud adesse ante sexdginta diés invitdvit’’. The 
only trouble with this is the mood of iddicdvérunt, in a 
clause which is clearly a part of the invitation, the 
phrase with ante, which would be a rare use in the sense 
of ‘sixty days earlier’, and impossible in the sense here 
intended, and the indefensible use of the infinitive with 
invito, paralleled by a later sentence (552, page 343), 
“ .Cives Régulum mané@re hortatt sunt..." 
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THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 215th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday, March 6, 1931, with 
twenty-six members and guests present. The paper 
of the evening, Making Ends Meet in Classical An- 
tiquity, was written by Dr. O. R. Sandstrom, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, but, owing to his unavoid- 
able absence, it was read by Mr. T. Del Guercio. 
The particular subject of the paper was tunnel engi- 
neering among the Greeks and the Romans, and the 
methods and instruments by which tunnels were 
planned and surveyed so as to be driven from both 
ends to a meeting-point, and actually to meet with a fair 
degree of precision. Several of the great tunnels of an- 
tiquity were described, both from the point of view 
of the engineer and from that of the contractor. The 
grafting propensities of the latter were also treated, 
with concrete instances. 

B. W. MITCHELL, Secretary 
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THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MITCHELL 


The 216th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday evening, April 10, at the 
Princeton Club. Fifty-one members and guests were 
present. 

There were several striking things about this meet- 
ing. In the first place, the meeting marked the close 
of the thirty-sixth year of the life of the Club. In 
all that long period the Club, with unfailing regu- 
larity, has held six meetings a year. In the second 

lace, at this meeting the resignation of Dr. B. W. 
Mitchell, of the Central High School, Philadelphia, 
from the office of Secretary-Treasurer was presented, 
and accepted by the Club with the greatest reluctance. 
In the third place, the meeting was made the occasion 
of a tribute to Dr. Mitchell whereby the members of 
the Club sought to express in some slight degree their 
appreciation of his services as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Club. 

In the thirty-six years of its life The Classical Club 
of Philadelphia has had only two Secretary-Treasurers. 
The first, Dr. Alfred Gudeman, served for the first six 
years. Dr. Mitchell has served for thirty years. Among 
his many tasks has been the preparation of 180 pro- 
grammes for as many meetings of the Club. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Mitchell is about to retire from 
active work as a teacher, and is planning in his days 
of retirement to spend part of each year away from 
Philadelphia, he felt obliged, much against his wishes, 
to decline reelection as Secretary-Treasurer. When 
this fact became known, the members of the Club re- 
solved at once to turn the meeting of April 10 into an 
occasion on which the Club should do honor to Dr. 
Mitchell. This April meeting is regularly the annual 
business meeting of the Club. It is marked regularly 
by two events. On the one hand, there is a special 
guest of honor who reads the paper of the evening. 
On the other hand, the election of officers takes place. 
The members of the Club made Dr. Mitchell the guest 
of honor at the meeting of April 10. His paper, en- 
titled ‘‘Merlin and Macaroni’’, was a very interesting 
and instructive paper dealing with macaronic verse, 
especially macaronic verse written by a certain Merlin. 
This paper will be published in Volume 25 of THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY. It will be presented, in con- 
densed form, at the Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States on Saturday, May 2. 

Before Dr. Mitchell read his paper several brief 
addresses were made. Since Dr. Mitchell has been 
Head of the Department of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages at the Central High School, Philadelphia, for 
thirty-four years, Dr. J. L. Haney, President of the 
Central High School, spoke of the services of Dr. 
Mitchell at the Central High School, and of the contri- 
bution made by him to the success of the work of that 
School, particularly, of course, in the field of foreign 
language study. 

Professor Knapp, an Honorary Member of the Club, 
= in part as such member, in part as Secretary- 

reasurer of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. In the latter capacity, he brought to Dr. 
Mitchell the felicitations of his fellow members of the 
Association. He pointed out that, when Dr. Mitchell 
became Secretary-Treasurer of The Classical Club of 
Philadelphia, in 1901, none of the great regional Classi- 
cal Associations was in existence. The Classical Associ- 
ation of the Middle West and South and The Classical 
Journal did not come into existence until 1905. One 
and the same year witnessed the beginnings of The 
Classical Journal and of Classical Philology. The Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States and The Classical 
Weekly came into being in 1907. 


Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Reverend J. A. MacCallum, Pastor of the 
Church of which Dr. Mitchell is a member, also spoke 
concerning Dr. Mitchell. Professor G. D. Hadazsits, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, read a letter from 
Dr. Alfred Gudeman, now in Germany. This letter 
was addressed in part to the Club, in part to Dr. Mit- 
chell. 

Dr. Ellis A. Schnabel, of the West Philadelphia 
High School, then, in the name of the Club, presented 
to Dr. Mitchell a portable Underwood typewriter. 

The following officers were elected to serve for 1931- 
1932: President, Professor L. Arnold Post, of Haverford 
College; Vice-President, H. A. Domincovich, of the 
Friends School of Germantown, Philadelphia; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, E. S. Gerhard, of the Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia. 

I am myself extremely sorry that Dr. Mitchell felt 
obliged by circumstances to give up the office of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. He was an extraordinarily efficient 
officer. His reports of the meetings came into me, as 
Editor of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY, with absolute regu- 
larity. He had another fine quality. He had a sense of 
proportion. It was never necessary to abbreviate his 
reports of meetings. 

Thirty years ago there was in the United States of 
America only one Association of wide scope geographi- 
cally that was devoted in any way to the cause of the 
Classics—the American Philological Association. It 
aimed to be nation-wide and to include in its member- 
ship not only teachers but any and all persons inter- 
ested in any way in the cause of the Classics. In 1901, 
it was already over thirty years old; yet its membership 
at that time was less than five hundred. The work of 
upholding the Classics was in reality done then, even 
more than it is done now, by the officials of local 
Classical Associations. To my mind the two out- 
standing things in the efforts to maintain the cause of 
the Classics in the United States of America are the fact 
that the Classical Club of Philadelphia, a club for men 
only, has enjoyed a vigorous life of thirty-six years, 
and the fact that The New York Classical Club, 
which includes in its membership both men and women, 
has had a vigorous life extending over a period of 
thirty-one years. Associations like The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, The Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England, reaped the benefit of the de- 
voted service of isolated officials of isolated Classical 
Clubs here and there; they reaped where they had not 
sown. This is even more true of the American Classical 
League. It is a fine thing, of course, that the American 
Classical League has seven or eight thousand members. 
It would be a finer thing if the American Classical 
League had ever recognized in any public way its 
indebtedness to persons like Dr. Mitchell and the 
officials of The New York Classical Club, etc. Had 
these local Classical Associations not existed, and 
had there been no great regional Associations, the 
American Classical League would, I venture to assert, 
never have been launched at all. Certainly, without 
the preliminary work done by these local Associations 
and by the great regional Associations, work done 
inevitably by a few, a very few, individuals, the Amer- 
ican Classical League’s path to success would have 
been far longer and far more difficult. 

The cause of the Classics in the United States owes a 
debt which it can never pay to men like Dr. Mitchell. 
Indeed I feel sure that few lovers of the Classics in the 
United States have even the faintest conception of 
the extent to which the classical cause is indebted to 


men like Dr. Mitchell. 
CHARLES KNAPP 
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